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■ FOREWORD • 


WITH the annexaiitin of the Hawaiian Islands as a Territory 


in 1898, the people of the United States assumed responsibility' 
for leadership of the Hawaiian people toward social and economic 
uoals, as well as for die establishm'ent and maintenance of demo- 
cratic government. In a democracy education is the chief 
- means of promoting stability of government and stxial welfare. 
Therefore, the type of school system set up to achieve the purposes 
indicated, its administration and support, the methods through 
which desired educational objectives are to "be attained, and 
progpress toward their attainment are of continuing interest in 
continental United States. This interest is due in part to the 
necessity of fulfilling the obligations assumed with annexation. 
Of equal importance, however, w the possibility that in the regular 
order pf things Hawaii may eventually take its place as a full- 
fledged member of the family of States. 

In pursuance of the functions assigned to it by the Congress 
the TJfitted States Office of Education assumes the same respon- 
.sibility for the promotion of education and fdr disseminating 
information concerning U in Hawaii as in the States on the 
continent. While Haw'aiians have been citizens of the United 
States since 1898 and while Hawaii territorially has the same 
civil status ^ did the majority of the States until their admission 
into the Union, its relative isolation from the continentTnitigates 
against Meral familiarity with its educational progress. This 
bulletin has been prepared as .a step in the djrection of wider 
acquaintance on the continent With public education in Hawaii. 

It is one of a series designed eventually to include a brief descrip- 
tion of educational progress in each of our outlying parts. 


Gmtfiul a, knou kdzemnit »f (xprnsfd tn the Dmsion of 

■m 

1 orritoTu \ ,;r,d Island Possessions, to^ the Director uf 
Edmation of the Heiu atwn Islands, and to the Pan Pacific 
Press Bureau Jot the use oj prints and photographs 
reproduced in this Bulletin. 
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HAWAIIAN D ITS PEOPLE 



ition and Characteristics 

ALL our oiulymir pans Hawaii is prubaljly tlu' bc^t kiutuii 
ihd ihc ohcncst visiu-d liy tra\ clrrs iVuin ilu- mainland, due in 
^art w Its picturesque and interesiin-; populati.»n. to its scenic 
jeauties, and perhaps even more, to its easy, even luxurious. 
- accessibility. Nor is this cordial fainiliariiy contined wholly to 
iiiainlandcrs. Hawaiians know continental United .States.- our 
fx-ople. and our ideals, especially of education and of Lrmernineni. 
as well as we know Hawaii. Lon? lx*fore it IxTame aii inteur.il 
part of the limed States through annexathm. Hawaii had be- 
. come .-Americanized in a very real sense and in a variety of ways, 
and had looked toward its nearest piwerfnl neifrhbor for tjovern- 
inenial and economic standards and ideals. 

Hawein, likcAla.ska. has the civil status of a Territoi v of ‘the 
. Limed States, h lies approximately 2 .'hmi ,nil,-s southwest of 
San Francisco and is made up of a chain of islands aliout 4n.i 
miles ' long if one travels from one to the other by Ihmi or pl.m,-. 

I he chain extends generally from the southwrst to the non,heaM 
in the veiA- midst of the Pacific Ocean; literallv. as popularlv e-?^ 
pressed, at its crossroads. TRe Hawaiian eroup is made up ol 
five large and important islands and several small ones, some of 
which are uninhabited. The five principal islands* each con- 
sntute a cou nty of the Territory. They arc Hawau. the largest 

I • ' . Hawaii and i ts race problem. Washington 

t . S: Govcmmeif^ Printinif Office, 1932 . • 
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■i and farthest south: Maui, lying just northwest of Hawaii: Mola- 
kai, Oahu, and Kauai, cxtendifig on in the same direction, all 
lying in the form of a crescent, separated 'from each other by wid< 

. <Kcan channels. Interisland communication by boats which run 
with rca.sonablc frequency is adequate and convenient. 

The Islands are of volcani^oriein and pos>cssa numlicr of activi 
\olcan(5cs notable for beauty and accessibility. The climate i 
exceptional for the Tropics, since the heat normally expected i 
modified by trade winds and ocean currents from the northeast 
It is. therefore, rarely unpleasantly warm: there are no. distint 
seasons and the temperature at sea les'el rarely falls Inflow 65° n<n 
rises above 85°. The mountain sections are, of course, mud. 
cooler. Contrasts in climate as between them an^ the lowland 
recions are sharp, ^ \ ' 

•The area of the Hawaiian yroup is 0,400 square miles, an area 
somewhat greater than that of the two .States, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, combined. The ptipulation. is nearly 370, Odd, 
approximately that of eacKof half a dozen or more cities on thi- 
mainland including Kansas City, Mo.: Newark, N. J., and Seattle, 
Wash. TlvQj^pital, Honolulu, also the‘metropx)lis, on the island 
of Oihu, is a modern city and has 1 20.000 inhabitants. The bulk 
of the people live in rural and village, many in plantation com- 
munities; but many— too many for Hawaii's best interests, which 
arc agricultural — fil^c the mainlanders, Itwk toward a future in 
urban centers. . ’ 


Hawaii's Chief Industries 

Hawaii's resources Ac in its pnxhicuve soil, its warm climate, 
and its abundant rainiall. It is primarij^ agricultural, and many 
v arieties offruiis.and vegetables thrive under these favcjrable con- 
ditions. Science, it is said, has begn applied more extensivcK 
to improving and increasing production than in most agricultural 
areas and Hawaii is noted for abundant yields from its cultivated 
.acreage. Irrigation and fertilizatrcrti of the soil^ through the u.sc 
of commercial fertilisers, are carried on widely. 

Havyaii's rich soil is devoted largely to the cultivaiion of two 
productive crops, sugar an<J pineapple^. The growing^,, harvest- 
ing^ and milling of sugar cane, together make up the principal 
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industry. More than 50,000 persons are employed in some form 
-f the suear industry and the plantations furnish.humes as well as 
>\at;es to thooiands of famiUes. The lalxjr supplv for siiijar cane 
has, as is well known, shifted many times during its history; from 
dependence on Hawaii, the oris^inal source, tosulj^equent reliance 
on C:hina, Japan, Portusial, .Spain, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. The present tendency is to depend on the Philippine 
Islands for the labor ‘supply when additions are needed, thout'h, 
as w ill Ije pointed out later, it is hoped that the labor proljleiii ma\ 
Ih* sol\ed in the luture without luriher lari'e-seale importation. 
,Sut<ar-cane raising i,s charat teri/ed in a recent rept}i t <>f the 
' Deparimeni ol l.aljtjr - as " facioryi/ed ' ai^ricuitiire. Piece 
and collect work is general, on the plantations and pnKe>srs 
are specialized to make this method ol labor remuneratively 
possible and attractive. Long-term contracts prevail. 

In gen(*ralj plantation owners furnish cmpltA'ecs with a house 
and with fuel, light, and water. Hospital and medical care are 
provided without charge. .Some companies maintain hospii^s 
of^iheir own, others depeild on the fine hospital maintained 1^ 
the Hawaiian Sugar- Planters Association at Honolulu., ^ 

, While housing conditions are not,. according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 3 always satisfactory, the character of the houses 
has improved appreciably during recent years. •‘Practically 
all managers realize ’ that good housing conditions make^ more 
efficient workers, that sanitary conditions mean fewer davs lost 
from sickness, and that the better the home conditions the less 
the labor turn-over. 

As to income of laborers, it should not, as Dr. Crawford reminds 
us,* be judged w holly in terms of wages paid or by comparison 
with mainland conditions, thouglj as he states also, the wage 
compares favorably with that paid farm laborers in the States. 
Of approximately 50,000 employees on the pay rolls of 41 sugar 
plantations studied by the Department of Labor * in 1930, the 

* Labor Conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-30. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1931. (Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Xo. 534.)^ 

» Ibid. ’ , ■ 

L. Paradox in Hawaii. Boston, .Stratford Company., 

• Op. cif. 
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average AMBgc was Si. 82 per day; per month with bonus, S48.32. 

. This amount, according to the report, was in excess of rental ol 

^ • .sanitary and comfortable 3- to 5-room houses, fuel, water, medical 
and liospital service, which were furnished free to all employce^ 
and their families.* The estimated cost of such services totaled 
S28 per.inonth. 

The pineapple industry, growing and canning, is .second m 
. • sugar, in numbdr of wage earners, in^inount paid in wages., ami 

. in ’the value of its products. The. pineapple plantations, lik(’ 
tlie sugar plantations, house their employees and their families 
.\pprQxirnately fo.OOO workers are employed in thy pineappit 
industry. The average full-time earnings p>er week are reported 
as SI 3. 50.''’ 

.Small farming is carried on, though not, of cc^se, as exten- 
sively as farming of the specialized crops me*nnoned. .\bo'ut 
^ <jne-tcnih of the total area ‘under cultivation is in small farms. 

They produce a variety of crops— sugar-cane, coffee, rice, citrus 
fruits, bananas, avocados, forage, are among the impHDrtam ones. 

• . Yhe average small farm contains about 50 acres. 

Of the total cultivated ^rea of thed4audiian Islands, estimated 
^t 400,000 acres, or approximately one-tenth of the total area of 
the Islands, 250,000 acres are in sugar-eane, 75,000 jn pineapples, 
and 75,000 in varied crops. More than 1,000,000 acres are used 
for pasturage and much of the Islands' area is covered .with tropical 
forcst§. The value of the sugar, 'Hawaii's chief crop, exported to 
the United States in 1930 was more than $55,000.000.. The. 

/ L nited States is, of course, the chief customer. 

— The tourist trade yields a large income to Hawaii. The esn-'-^. 

mated expenditure of tourists over a 10 -year period, according 
to the Governor’s report in 1930, was $75,000,000. In 1932 the 
income ftpm the..^ tourist trade fell somewhat below, the average 
- indicated , 1 aut still yfelQecl about 85,000,000. 

• r 

Racial Constitution b/ the Population 

■* ' '* ■ . It is in the consiitutiomof its population that Hawaii's unique- 
■3 , - ’’-flcss fies, however. Made up, as the TOpulation is, of many races 

^ 7 r other as well as to the people of the continent, there 
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iS a diversity of cultural backgrounds, languages, and tradhions 
not found, according to students of the subject, in juxtaposition 
('Isewhere the world over. Educational problems as well as eco- 
nomic and soch^l ones have their roots in this unique and-inicrest- 
ing situation. 

The situation according to racial distribution of the pi>pulntion 
IS shown in the following table; ^ 

Table 1 ★ Population of the Territory of Hawaii in 1930, by Racial 
Groups, Based on June 30, 1929, Estimate ' 


r * ■ : 


Kstimated p>opulation 
June 30, 1920 


Racial group 


Hawaiian 

CaucasianpHav\*aiian . 
AsiadcrHawaiian . . . 


Number in 
1930 based 


Puerto Rican . 


Korean. 


Oxher. 




1929, esti- | 

Number 

Percent 

A 

mate 

20, 4“9 

i 

5. '3 

1 

21, 106 

16, 68" j 

4.66 

I"', 164 

10.598 

2. 96 

10,903 

* ’29. •’17 

8.31 

30. 609 

6,923 

1.93 

7,109 

1.851. 

, ^ • 

.52 

1,915 

38. 006 

10. 63 

39. 154 

25.211 

7.05 

25, 968 1 

' 13".40'’ 

38.42 • 

141,515 1 

6. 393 


593 

, 63.8691^ 

/ 17.86 

65,785 

508 

. 14 

515. 

,1 35'’. 649 ' 

100.00 i 

1 368,^36 1 


, > LaSor Conditions in the Territory bf Uau aii^ 1929-30. Bhlletin oj the 
V. S. Bureau oJ Labor Statisti^f^ So. >5.14. p. 2. 




i)iversity of races and cuhur^ is, of course, not unknown in con- 
tinental United States, Ibiig considered ^tneltiiig pot oE. nations. 
The difference lies in the situation. In continental United States, 
with its larger ^territory and popu|||i^) absorption of people of 
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diverse nationalities is relatively simple. By and large, represent- 
atives of races with radically ‘difTerent social backgrounds 

Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, for example, as well as immigrants 
from the European nations so conunonly found in our larger 
cities— Italians, for example, segregate themselves in communities 
perhaps (or a time immediately following their immigration. Dif- 
ferences in dress, in customs, and the like, attract little attention 



These Hx university girls represent Hawaii^s varied racial 
Chinese, Anglo-Saxon, Hatmiian-Scandinavian- 
mChinese, Japanese, Portuguese^ 'Spanish. 


In our public schools the rising generation of chUdren from these 
communities rapidly adopts the customs and speaks the language 
of the adopted land, and with itsmiturity, absorption is well under 
w^, if not practic^y complete. But in Hawaii the situation is 
different. The native race, the Hawaiian^ constitutes a relatively 
sn^ perceyage of the total populaUon. There is no dominant 
culture m the same sense as on the continent into which migraUng 
races or nationalities become absorbed. In Hawaii there are at 
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least four races, radically different in characteristics and cultures 
;r<)ni each other and from the Hawaiians. eacKof which outniiii^ 
iKrrs the native race. Amalgamation ,raihcr than absorption, 
itased on varied racial mixtures, seems to be ort the way. Thi.s* 
'iiuation in Hawaii is not duplicated el.sewherc. It is giving rise 
:o problems of absorbing interest and sisrnificance to the country of 
.^h^ch Hawaii has so recently become a part. Education, espe- 
cially public education, is recognized as the basic means through 
which racial understandings must be developed eventually and 
the many different peoples learn to live tlfgether with common 
ideals and purpK)ses. 


Early History and D^elopvient 

Preceding discovery of tl^c Western World by Captain Cook and^ 
the beginning of western ci vilization, Hawaii was discovered and 
settled by Polynesians ^^ho came frdni the vicinity of Tahiti, in 
primitive crafts, at an unknown date estimated as at least l.OQO 
years before rediscovery by Europeans. Through successive voy- 
ages the origiifal pojjulation was replenished from time to time 
Ironi other Polynesian areas. Probably it was from these nu- 
merous and varied localities that many of the plants and animals 
which were found in. Hawaii by early western c.xplorers were in- 
troduced. Farming, of a limited number of es.sential f.Kjd crop.v 
simple in technique but at least adequate to the limited wants of 
the people, fishing in the ocean and by pond culture were well de- 
vclopcd before the advent of Euroj^ans. There was little ft- 
change of goods though barter was carried on. Large land 
owncRhip, the ' accumulation of worldly goods, and ssimilar 
objectives of western civilized life were unknown. 

The Hawaiians, Captain Cook ftmnd, were a peaceful, friendly, 
hospitable people whose culture was built on a basis of "\uhhI 
and stone, though more advanced than that statement signifies, 
since they were acquainted with the use of iron but had no 
'means of securing a supply of it.-’ Their social organization 
was feudal in characflrr. There were kings and chiefs to whom 
the common people were subject. Uhe most powerful chief of 
each island owned the land, which he divided among his lesser 


• Crawford. Op. cit. 
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chiefs iuicl followers, requiring triljute in the form of serviees and 
prodiirr. The )3rc\ ailing laws were based on a series of restric- 
tions and prohibitions commonly called taboos eithei 
enforced by the chiefs Ix’cause of the jxjwer they had acquired 
or followed because they were of rcligli)ns._§i^nificance to the 
people. Life was ctjmmunal in character. The people, while 
subservient to the various rulers, wer^said to maintain “a 
wholesome attitude of rc.spect rather than servitude” toward 
them. This characteristic* attitude of independence was re- 
tained during the later history of the Islands when, the new 
commercialism began to take root and accounts pterhaps for the 
fa«t that the common people did not acljustThcmselvcs as readily 
nor as profitably to the new regime as did the kings and chiefs. 
“^Vith the discovery of the Islands by Captain Cook .in 1778 
• the fundaiTiental changes began* which later led to their complete 
westernization. There is apparently very general agreement that 
New England missionaries, who established theraselvcs in the 
l-sland^ in 1820^ should l)c* credited with implanting many 
American ideas, including that of education, as the right of ever)- 
individual. They organized .schools, reduced the Hawaiian lan- 
guage to writing anef laid the foundation for the development of a 
, permanent litcrs^turc. The schools developed rapidly with the 
help and direction of native teachers^ trained at the missions. 
Hundreds of schoolhouscs where adults and children learned the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic were estab- 
_ lished within a relatively short period of time, distributed through- 
out the Islands. By 1835 a compulsory education law was pro- 
mulgated by af least one chief forhis island A secondary school 
for training teachers was established on Maui in 1881 offering 
a somewhat limited cuiYiculum compared with present-day 
programs, but a forerunner of the more wide-spread and more 
liljeral facilities that the coming years were destined to bring. In 
organization and offerings it followed the pattern of secondary 
schools on the continent which were, then in the early stages of 
progress. * 

For many years schools were under the control of missionaries 
of different denominations, while the idea' of education under 
government control gradually developed. The first schools to lx; 
taken over as government schools were the common or elemcntar)' 
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Hawaii’s symbol of hospitality— Aloha Tower. 

% 

schools. Later government control was extended ' gradually to 
the schools of secondary grade. When constitutional government 
was established s departn^t of schools was created with a 
minister of education holdingl' cabinet position mi^er the king 
in charge. Teaching ii^the common schools was in the beginning 
in the Hawaiian language and in charge of native Hawaiians. 

' A growing demand for instruction in English led to the establish- 
inentof select schools on tuition ba^isin which English was taught. 



These increased in number as the need for a knowledge of English 
.became more and more urgent and recognized. Moreover, the 
practical purpose they aimed to achieve Jed to instruction of a 
higher quality than that which generally prevailed; in consequence 
of these advantages the “select” gradually replaced the common 
schools and like them became tuition free and conducted under 
government control. 

Even before annexation, then, it appears that a public-school 
system, in which English was the language of instruction and with 
many of the ideals concerned with school standards prevalent 
on the continent, -was well established. Teachessirortfthe main- 
land as well as Hawaiians were employed.' A normal school had 
been establi.shcd replacing the private secondary schools which 
trained the early teachers and compulsory education laws had 
been enacted. The census of 1890 showed a ‘‘population of 
school age little in excess of the number attending schools.” 
Annexation brought with it no great problems of adjustment so 
far as the education system was concerned. From its very 
inception, wc arc told, by Dr. David L. Crawford, it, was “vir- 
tually American in all respects”, e.ssentially like that in the .States 
but wi^h adaptations to Hawaiian conditions. . 

The situation in Hawaii, so far as education is concerned, was 
thus materially difiereni at anne.xation from that which confronted 
the United States in other outlying parts at the advent of 
^American occupation. Democratic ideals of free universal educa- 
tion, English as the basic language of instruction, 'a complete 
public-school system organized much as were such systems on 
the continent — were all well established. No sgrous edueatTon 
problems'‘had developed; Hawaiians were still majority . 

so far as school population is concerned, and rat^l problems 
had not Ijccome acute at the close of the nineteenth century. 
There were 140 public schools and 55 private school^. The* enroll- 
ment was approximately 12,000 in the public ^hc»ls, which were 
being conducted at an expense of about $250^000 annually, an 
amount not particularly burdenrame to a -population of 100,000, , 
especially in view of the growing resources of the Islands. 

With the development of Hawaii along modern lines, toward 
detnocracy in government and in education, toward conunercial 
and economic prosperity, and' toward complete adjustment to 
western ci^ 9 lization with which the people were becoming more 
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and more closely associaied, there developed a situation which 
later was to give rise to some of Hawaii's most serious social and 
educational problems. Industrialized agriculture, then as now 
the chief economic resourt^, requires unskilled and therefore cheap 
labor on a large scale. \1 he rapid development of, first, sugeu* 
plantations, then pineapple and coffee plantations, soon created 


McKinley High School. 

demands which outstripped the ppssibilities of the local labor sup- 
ply and it became necessary to irfiport plantation laborers in 
constantly -increasing numbers. As early as 1852 a shipmaster 
^ was employed to bring a shipload of 180 Chinese coolies into the 
Islands on a 5-year labor contract.® Before Chinese immigration 
was restricted, as it was later when Hawaii Ijecame a part of the 
.United States, at least 21,000 had been brought in. The experi- 
-mSnt proved successful so far as the desired objective was con- 
cerned. ' The importation of laborers from the world’s cheapest 
markets became an-accepted policy. Portuguese laborers as well 


• Bunker, Frank F. Hawaii and the Philippines; aho the Islands of the 
South Seas. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928. 207 p. 
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;is Jaborcrs from Korea, japan, the Pliilippiiu- Islands, and Puerto 
Rico have since come in lart^c nuiniters as plantation workers, 
j he position of Hawaii at the crossing'xjf imp)ortant ocean hit^h- 
ways, jyid these continuing efforts to secure satisfactory plantation 
laljor havi^ombincd to make of it a “racial and national mcltintt 
pot with <m assortment of human beings not found elsewhere in 
the world and has resulted in liawaiian-born people with anccstrv 
of unusual and varied combinations.” 

Since 1900, the approximate time of annexatiojt, the percentam* 
of Hawaiians in the total popuhaintn has been dccreasini;. 
Changes, and to some extertt trends in population by race are 
shown in table 2, which gives the percentage of each of the 

.several ra(jr«-«i*jking up the population bv 10-vear intervals since 
1900. ^ 


' I 

Table 2 ★ Ra<?c Percentages of the Total Population; 1930, 1920, 

1910, and 1900 ' / 


- 

^ Percent <)f tolal population 

Riirr 

^ - 

1 • 


- _ 

« 

1930 

1 1920 

. 1910 

1900 

I lawaiian . 


P.3 

i 

1 

13.6 

19. 3 

Caucasian Hawaiian 

• 4. 2 

1 ;'4. 3 

4.6 


Asiatic Hawaiian 

3.4 

' 2. 7 


[ 5.1 

Portuguese t 

7.5 

10.6 

11.6 ' 

f 

Puerto Rican 

1. 8 

2.2 

2.5 


Spanish • * . . 

.3 

' 1.0 

1.0 

k18. 7 

Oth#r. Caiica^an 

12,2. 

7.7 

7.7' 

' 

Chinese 

.7.4 

9.2 

1 

11.3 

16.7 

Japanese. . 

37,9 

42.7 

41.5 

39.7 

Korean. ^ 

1. 8 

1. 9 

2. 4 


Filioino ^ 

* 17. 1 

8.2 

1. 2 ' 


I 

AH others * . .3 

■ ’.3 

.6 

.5 

• /I 


1 


a 

* lAi esay, Thayne 3/. .1 study of public educa^h in Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Hawaii^ University of Hawaii^ 1932 

- p, 3(1, {Unihrsity of Hawaii Research 

publications, no, 7.)^ 
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A Territory of the United States 

Beginning with the discovery of die Islands by Captain Cook and 
(hie in large jiart to their strategic position coihmcrcially, events 
moved rapidly toward modernization. In 1705 the old tribal 
government which had long prevailed gave way and the different 
islands, each under its own^ chief, were united into a monarchy 
by the noted Hawaiian leader Kamehameha I. This type of 
government continued until 1893 when it was replaced by a re- 
public with an Hawaiian-born, American as Prcsjdent. When 
Hawaii sought annexation in 1898, it was as an independent 
republic with-h long history of independence as a bitckgrourntl 
and a citizenship influenced .significantly by the .social ideals and 
customs which prevailed in the United .States. 

Annexation aotually came about through a joint congressional 
resolution approved July 7, 1898; the formal cession was com- 
pleted on August 12.® By the Organic Act of 1900 which, with 
amendments, is still the fundamental law, Hawaii was organized 
as a Territory of the United States and a Territorial^oVernmciu 
' was established. Its position at the present time is. essentially the 
same as was that of New Mexico or Arizona or any other StAe 
on the continent before admission into the iJnion as a State. 
Citizens of Hawaii became citizens of the United Staie.s by virtue 
of its annexation, and from 1900 children bom in Hawaii are by 
virtue of that fact citizens exactly as if born in New York or Cali- 
Tornia or any other of the United States. 

Under the terms of the Organic Act the constitution and laws of 
the Republic of Hawaii became the fundamental laws of the Ter- 
ritory of Havyaii except, of course, as changes were made by 
Congress or by 'Territorial legislation as provided in the act. 
Changes were less sweeping and less sudden than so.fundamenial 
a shift in the civil and social situation might lead one to expect 
due to the type of government which had existed in Hawaii pre- 
ceding annexation and to the long years of American influence. 

During the years preceding annexation the United.States had 
befriended the' Islands in several ways. The Government of the 

• Kettlcborough, Charles. The State constitutions and the Federal constitu- 
tion and organic laws of the Territories and other colonial dependencies of the 
United States of j^erica. Indianapolis, hid., B. F. Bowen & Company, 1918. 
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United States had induced other nations to recognize Hawaiian 
independence when it was threatened; had^rovided by treaty 
for certain Hawaiian products, including sugar^o'enter the 
United States without duty, thereby helping ni»nally in the 
development of the sugar industry; and had advis^with Hawai- 
ian officials on important matters of state. In return for the 
favorable tariff consideration. Hawaii granted to the Uniterl 


lolani Pulixcc it% Honolulu, the copitol for the TetTitory. 

• . .States the^«xcbsivc right to enter the harbor of Pearl River and 
to maintain a coaling and i^epaif station there for United States 
vessels, a privilege which was not, however, used until after 
annexation. Since thon Pearl Harbor has, as is well known, 
become a splendidly equipped navil station. 

The Organic Act provided for administrative, legislative, and 
. judicial branches of the govern ijnciltt. The executive authority 
is centered in a governor who is appointed by the President of the 
United States with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
judiciary, consisting of a chief justice, 2 assistant justices, and 2 



circuit judges, is appointed in the same inaiiflcr. The legislative 
branch consists of 2 houses, tl»c Senate composed of 13 inemlxTs 
lid the House of R^prcs^ntativcs of 30 members who are elected 
l)y the pecjple. The legislative system resembles in form that 
established in each of the States. 

Specific provisions of tlic Organic .\ct concern the superin- 
tendent of public instruction ratKer than education, provision's 
fcir which are left chiefly with the Territorial legislature. They 
stipulate that he shall have the powers and perform the diiiiej 
which had been conferred upon and required of the minister of 
public instruction by the laws of Hawaii except as amended by 
the act and Subject to modification by the legislature. The 
CiovtH-(ior nominate.s, and by antfwith the consent of the Setiate 
of the Territofy, appoints the superintendent of public i.nstVuction 
and the.school commissioners, whose powers and duties, except 
as indi/ated above for the superintendent of»public instruction, 
derive from-Territorial legislative provisions. There arc 8 .school 
commissioners rcpre.senting the 4 principal islands, 2 from each 
of tho-largcr islands, 1 from Maui, 1 from Kauai, 1 at large, with 
the superintendent as ex-officio member on full parity with the 
other members. The term is 4 years. The executive department 
is known as the department of publi^jpstruetion; the su^rin- 
tendent of public instruction js its administrative officer. He is 
the presiding officer at all sessions of the commissioners^ The su- 
perintendent receives an annual salary of$5,700j the commLssion- 
ers i^ive ruf salary, but are allftwed expenses for attendance at 
meetings of the board. 

The commi.ssioners have aitthority and responsibility' for ih«* 
administration of the nepartmeiu of Public Insiriictioii and all 
jnatters pertaining thereto. Accoj-ding to the School Code pub- 
lished by the Department of Publid Instruction for 1035, they 
“shall state the policy or policies ofeclucation in the Territory, fix 
the curriculum for all schools under jfheir control”, and prescribe 
the duties of the superintendent. Women are eligible for ap- 
pointment, but the law provides that “not more than three shall 
hold commissions at any one time.” 
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I The Administrative Organization 

1 HE administralivf organization *lor tlu- inanagcincn^of ilir ' ' 
^ school system is highly cnitralizecl.' , Full responsiltility' fuj- pul)lic 
cducStKM is ciMitcrod in a Tcrritorial'dcpartiiu'nt^ecluca'tion in 
char^gc of the school commissioners, whose cxcc!utiv? offu'cr is the 
. . supcrintcndcMU of public instruction. In rc*specl to the adminis- 
trative organization EIawaii is'iiiOrc nearly comparable to a city 
school (jrgm^axion tlvan tci that of the average State on theynain- 
land. It dil?^, of course, in many particulars from eitherr •J'fte 
high dcgicc of centralization wliich prevails is probably a carry- 
over from the government \yhich was in elTect in Hawaii preceding 
annexation. The continuance of the characteristics of the old 
order provided an easier transition to the new than would an 
immediate esiablLshincnt oba ^oca^ control system rese/nbling 
more nearly sysiein.s prevalent in the majority of the States. 

I ncler the Htuvaiian plan the type of .schejol organization .set up, 
the supervi.sirtn of instruction, lhcttdo[)t«n of textbooks and cur- 
. licula, the selection and placenic^t of teachers, principals, aticl 
supcrvisoi^, and, in g<;fleral;..fc.sponsi|)ility for all matters con- 
cerned with the management ancTcontrol of public education are 
' directly the responsibYhty of the department of public instruction. 
"TKe Territorial dep^tm^t staff includes, 4>^cs 'the superin- 
tcnclent of public insti^tion^ deputy superintendent; a director 
of vocational education; a sup>ervisor of home ecqinomrc.^-a -*^ 

I . supervisor of agriculture; a dinjptQr qOcalth education; ;r 

^ . . ■ . • .... . . • -L... 
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Administrative Organization, Pul?IioSchool System, Territory of Hawaii. 

[Frnm n Shtily of Public Ftiuration in Umvnii, hr lh/titic'.\f. l.ircu/y.] 


supervisor, dental hygiene dT\Msion: a secretary and office man- 
ager; and a clerical and stenographic force of 15 persons in the 
main office at Honolulu. The staflfincludesalso eight supervising 
principa*ls in charge of as many districts into which the five main 
islands are divided for school purposes. The supervising princi- 
pals are resident in the respective districts of which they have 
charge.'” 

In general the duties of the several school officials named are 
indicatepl by their titles. The deputy superintendent, however, » 
in addition to the usual assignments and to acting as head of ^ 
the department in the absence of the .supa intchdent, serves 
as ^chairman of the board of e.xaminers in charge of teacher 
certification; acts as a incmix’r of the several committees on the 
course of study; is the department budget officer in charge of the 
purcjiase and distribution of supplies and equipment; has charge 
of the school for the deaf and blind; and attends to private .school 
matters. The supervisors of nutrition and dental hygiene report 
directly to the deputy superintendent." 

A unique feature of the Hawaiian system, probably designed 
to afford some opportunity for the e.xcrcise of local responsibility 
in the management and control of the public schools, is the 
assignment, by legislative enactment, of considerable authority 
concerned with school buildings and equipment to couniy boards 
of supervisors. Each of the five counties which make up the 
Territory has such a board Supervisors are local civil officials 
ejected by the people of Ihe reactive counties. These boards 
have charge of the funds set aside for new school buildings, and 
for repairs, building maintenance, and equipment in their 
respective counties. 

Local administration and^ supervision are carried on by the 
eight supervisoVy principals whp have charge of the schools in 
respMtiye districts. ^Pheir duties include, besides super- 
vision df da«fpom activities, considerable clerical and routine 
work. _^Fqrmefly special supervisors employed by the Territorial 
Department of Education assumed considerable -responsibilityTof 

"> Biennial report of the department of public instruction of the Territorv 
of Hawaii, 1931-32: ^ 

'* Livesayi.‘Thayne M. study of public education in Hawaii; with 
reference to the pupil population. Honolulu, Hawaii. (Jniversitv of -- 
Hawaii, 1932. 120 p. . 
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dassnxjiM Mi[)orvision. t N|x'cially in tlic dfinentarv grades. Theit 
MT\ iifs ucrr. liourxcr. (liscontimicd as a pnuIi pl‘ dc'pression 
ccf »noiiiii‘N. ' 

Thcsupcrvisor>- principals are the olficers primarily responsible 
fur supcrv'isiun. Some idea of the extent of their respt>nsibilii\ 
in terms of mimber of scIkkjIs. munl)er of teachers, and'sehool 
enrollment is indicated in the folluwins' table. 


Tjhli- y ^r Number of Sch(x>ls. Number of Teachers, and .Schtsd 
Enrollmenc, by Territorial District 
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The Territorial school .system is financed by means of biennial 
appropriations by the lesfislaturc commencing January 1 of the 
‘even -numbered years. T|ie annual expenditures are around 
S5.000.nn0, and more than 2.500 p>ersons are employed under 
the direction of the department of public instruction.'* 

The appropriatiojis arc grouped chiefly under the followinu 
three heads: (I) The general schtx)l fitnd; (2) teachers’ salarv 
fund; and (3) the special sch<H)l fund. General administration 
arid classroom supplies arc items of the general school fund, 

. '* Based on data from Biennial report, 1931 -32. Op. cit. «. 

I* .Sursey of schools and industry-in Hawaii. By the Governor's .\dvisury 
•Committee on Education,'il931. Honolulu, Hawaii, The Printshop Com- 
pny. Ltd., 1 931. . 
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budgeted in tlie biennial reports ol the departinem (jf public 
instruction. 'I'ables 4 and 5 show school costs Ibr ilie pui puses 
indicated for 1932 and aveKute per capita costs per year, re- 
/ spectively, as given in j|he 1931-32 liicnnial report of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

Table 4 ★ School Costs for 1932, Territory of Hawaii I 

[On/t rnliufil in Viil >/| 


lirm Mnm'iiian hitmiif- Hinli 

tllatc* Srluxii 


l.iUi 


(iencral admini'i- | j 

iratioh (fijenrral ( 

school fund). SI 25. 481. 55| S9.969.no Sr., "8.5. 90 SI 42. 234. .54 

mi 
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(teachers* sal- j • . 

arirs fund) .3.160;661 .6" '58. "69. 1 5 581. ^65. 18 4,501 196 00 

I I I ’ ■ 
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(general school | 'll 
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(sp>ecial school j ^ 
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penges 3, "63, 949. 50 8-6. 106. "8 65". 11 1.15 5, 29", 16" .*43 ' 


Capitai. OcTi.'W: ^ 

' New buildings, | ' 

lapd, and land I ■ , 
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(special school j , . . 

i 248.674.41 43. 14". 10 25.203.49' 31",025.00 


Grand total. ^4,012,623.91 919. 253. 88 682. 314. 64 5,614.192.43 
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Table 5jir Teachers, Enrollment, and Per Capita Costs of Certain 
School Services Based on Enrollment * 
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The Elementary and Secondary Schools 

In organization and program the public-school system provided 
for Hawaii's mord than 100,000 children of school age resembles 
in all fundamental ways school systems in the United States. 
The organization provides for 1 2 years of ^y•ork — 6 years or grades 
of elementary school work, 3 of intermediate grade, ani 3 of 
senior high school grade. The particular type of organization 
. varies slightly among schools, however. Schools are designated 
as elementary, intermediate, and high. 

■"-^f a total of 184 schools the department of public instruction 
lists 9 as regular high schools, as vocational hie;h schools, 17 
as intermediate, and the remaining 156 as elementary schools. 
Enrollment^'are as follows^ In regular high schools, 6,036; in 
vocational high schools^ 269; in intermediate schools, 11,031; 
in elementary' schools, 63,138; a total of 80,474 pupils in all 
schools.'* 

■ • ■'N 

' The figures indicate the importance of' the elementary school ' 
in Hawaii’s school program. Approxlmatelyjhree-fourths.of all 
the children enrolled in .sch^>l are in the first ^ grades. They 

Biennial report. Op. cit. 



indicate, loo, certain inevitable and quite definite problems 
which confront the schools concerned with retention of children 
in school and with the adaptation of the school program to the 
particular needs of the peculiar' racial and economic situation. 
That these problems are recognized and are being intelligently 
.ittacked is show n in llie folhnving patjes. 


The Roosevelt High School embodies modem ideas in school 

architecture. 

Many of Hawaii’s elementary- and intermediate-school prob- 
lems began with and haVe their roots in the ph«nomenal increase 
in enrollihent which set in about 1900 and continued as the 
children of the flood of plantation laborers which had been 
flowing in in ever-increasing J^mbers during th? preceding 
decades reached school age. Many young men who had come in ’ 
earlier as unmarried laborers, young Japanese menjn particular, 
had by that time acquired picture brides and rapidly increasing 
families. Demands Ibr, schoolrooms and teachers ta.ved the 
resources of the Territory beyond their possibilities. The enroll- 
ment figures for six 10-year period.s, from 1880 to 19.10, and for. 


% 



1932 in llic lablc loilovving givr soinr idra nl llir rt"S|)unsil)ilily ilir 
schools were trying to meet. 

T^blc 6 ★ Enrollment for Dates Indicated from 1880 to 1^32 » 

[Public and prirate* schools for l^) to VMMJ: public schools only fur 1910^ 

1920, niin, and 19d2\ 
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20,245 

41.^50 1 

"6,7 14 1 

80,474 


' tiirunml rrpvft, dtpaitnont of puhlu instruction, 19 M .12. 

• In 1919, when the Survey of Education in Hawaii was con- 
dutilcd, excessive leaching loads prevailed in the elementary 
classrooms. The report of the survey calls attention to this condi- 
Hon and to the fact that the inevitable result of classes jaumbering 
•50 to 60 children is a formal type of instruction. This type of in- 
struction was at that time, 1919, all too common in the schools. 

Dr. David Livingston Crawford, president of the University of 
Hawaii, speaks of this mounting school enrollment and the tax it 
involved on the Territorial resources as follows:*^ * 


By the time the first decade of the new century had passed it was realized 
with alarm that a problem confronted the people. They could not keep up 
*with the demands for new buildings and adoitional tcachen to take carc of 
the steadily increasing numb^rt of children. To make the burden on the 
taxpayers not too heavy a policy was adopted of putting up cheap buildings 
even though they were flimsy and no^at all what might M dcvjpcd from the 
standpoint of esthetic satisfaction. It was the best they could^o and even 
then they could not keep up with the requirements. Numbers of pupils in 
each classroom mounted up from 30 to 35, the theoretical ideal, to 50 or 60 
or even 70, making the task of effective teaching doubly hard. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 

" burden of costs began to mount up alarmingly and to enhance the diflficulty 
the parents of this rising tide of children were not visibly taxpayers, being for 
the most part humble field lal)orers with small wages and no property and 
only indirectly paying taxes through their purchases of food and clothing. 

Even after the physical difhcultios. of inadequate facilities and 
overtrowded classrooms have been succe^fully met in a school 


Survey of educatioirin Hawaii. Washington, U, S, Government Printing 
Office, 1920. 408 p. ^U. S. Bureau of education, Bulletin, 1920, No. 16.) 
Crawford. Op. cit. 



system, their educational cflccis arc apt to lx* reflected in the 
schools for an cxteijded period. Apparently this is the case in tlie 
schools of Haw aii as the information which follpwsconcerninij the 
large number of children who leave school lx*fore completing the 
s;radcs, the excessive amount of retardation, and the unsatisfac- 
lory procuress children make through the grades, indicates. It 
appears, too, that the teaching staff, rapidly rcoruited, is still 
somewhat l)elow the standards now ,s<‘t up in aead<*niic and 
professional C|ualifieations, 

In ability to enroll children of .school age, Hawaii ranks well 
w ith the States on the continent. Approximately 82 pereeiiL of 
all children of sch(X)l age were in .schtxil, either public «)r private, 
in 1932.** In regularity of attendance also the record is reason- 
f ably favorable; only alx)ut 5.6 percent of the school term is re- 
ported not utilized the same year.'® 

In ability to keep children in school after the age limit of the 
compulsory attendance law has passed and to keep children 
moving through the grades at the normal rate the system is som<» 
what less successful. In 1932 the department of public instruc- 
tion reported that three-fourths of the total enrollmenf was in 
grades 1 to 6; one-fifth in grades 7, 8 and 9; and 6.6 percent in 
grades 1 0, 11, and 12; that dropping out of school began at about 
13 years of age and was “quite marked” at 14, and that at least 
one-third of all children of the Territory were out of school at 1 5, 
and one-half at 1 6 years o^ age. 

In the Territory as a whole 36 'o percent of the pupils in the 
system were reported retarded one or more years in 1932, ap- 
proximately 62 percent normal as to grade placemcAt and 1 .6 
percent accelerated.* Comparable data are not available since 
there are no other school situations exactly paralleling that in 
Hawaii; however, the percentage of retardation is higher than 
simil^ studies on the mainland usually show, and the percentage 
of acceleration considerably lower. 

The school housing problems and that of adjustment of pupil- 

teacher load to which reference was made earlier seemed on the 
— - # 

'•SuUstica of State school systems, 1931-32. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933. (U. S, Office o.' EducaUon, Bulletin, 1933, no 
2, ch. I.) 

•» Ibid. 

Livesay. Op. dt. 



way to solution in 1 932. However, owing to depression econo- 
mics, these expectations were not'fullt Malizet^ ^ School buildings. 
,j.alre4idy ii1adequate,'\vere still further taxed during the biennium 
1933-34 by an increase in school enrollment of approximately 
5,300 children. The situation is remedied in part by renting 
biiildings when available. However, classrooms in 1935 were 



A Lei Day in Honolulu— Modem Chinese children dbserve 
-an old Hawaiian Custom. 


still overcrowded to the extent that according to the Territorial 
Superintendent “the best educational results cannot be obtained." 
Four new schools and additions to existing buildings to the extent 
of 156 classrooms, 7 cafeterias and pavilions, and 4 assembly 
rooms or gymnasiums were provided during the biennium 
1931-32. One defect referred to, not yet remedied, is the lack of 
lighting control, though certain hygienic and sanitary conditions, 
such as drinking fountains, toilet and washing facilities, play* 
ground area4, are below standard in a high percentage of the 
buildings. *' 

Biennial report, 1931 -32. Op. cit. 
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.The pupil-teacher load reported in l')32 at the reasonable level 
of 3() in the elementary and 25 in the intermediate and hitjh-school 
trades has been affected adversely (though probably temporarilv)* 
by depression economies. The Department's biennial report for 
1933-34 indicates that an enrollment of 45 pupils j^r teacher is 
" not uncommon. 

B^ter physical conditions and a modern conception of the 
- school's place in the social order arc facilitating progress in other 
directions designed eventually to solve the retention and grade 
progress problems. pbvioOsly final solution is concerned with 
social and economic as well as with schbol conditions, -which 
otily a long-time program of broad scope can adequately meet. 

. However, the school system is making substantial progress in a 
dtimber of ways toward improving immediately the cohdiiions 
indicated. Important among them are a changed policy in 
grade placement and promotion; significant revisions of the 
curriculcf offered, designed to adapt school work more nearly to 
the abilities and needs of the pupils as well as to the economic 
situation and future occupational possibilities in the Islands; 
and a grade organization designed toTacilitate both. The changed 
policy'in grade placement in elementary schools is based icon 
the “fact that the' children develop best when placed in groups 
of about, their own age and social maturity. Promotion is not 
automatic and universal but is considered from the standpoint 
of its bearing upon all-round child development." • ' 

Efforts to provide a school program adapted to the social and 
economic situation have been under way over a period of years. 

^Courses of study formerly providedlor each of the school subjects 
were replaced some years ago by an “activity program.*’ Subject 
matter, drawn from “the enterprises being carried on in the com- 
munity’’,” was organized on an activity basis and .distributed to 
the schools from the central department. 

The present plan (1936) for redirecting the curriculum is de- 
centralized. Responsibility rests largely with local schbol 

princip^ and teachers, in order that the needs and capacities of 
individual pupils as well as local environment may receive con- 
sideration. general plan of revision is directed by the 

assistant superintendent of public instruction. There are a 
^ Ibid* ^ , 
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number of working committees, including a general curriculun 
committee; a committee on elementary curriculum revision 
committees .on intermediate and secondary Curricula, rcspei- 
tively; and a joint health committee. Promising experiment 
are under way in a number of schools, 

tke school system hzis participated in Fct^eral funds for voca- 
tional education since 1925.. The Federal allotment in 193- 
amounted to nearly $46,0(XK In common with the curriculum 
as a whole, the vocational offerings are undergoing adjust men: 
to changing conditions. Ck}ntinuation classes conducted in 
cooperation with plantation managers are among recent develop- 
ments. 

•Prevocational work is offered also in the intermediate grades in 
home economics, gardening, elementary agriculture, and sho[) 
work. School gardens are featured in many schools. The\ 
stimulate the development of home gardens and supply vegetables 
for school cafeterias. 

Health phases of the school program in Hawaii are of special 
interest and significance. In the revised curricula to which 
^reference has been made, health education is given an important 
place. .A new position, that of director of health education, was 
recently established in the department of public instruction. 
Under this new leadership a unified health program is -being 
developed with the following aims: (a) Correlating all health 
service and activities in the public schools; (i) coordinating the 
work of the department of public instruction and the Territorial 
bureau of health in matters p>ertaining to health service and 
health education; and (r) stimulating and directing the efforts of 
principals and teachers in the field of hcaldi educatbn.>> 

The health program is furthered, too, through a division of 
dental hygiene in the department of public instruction which 
employs' 25 dental hygienists and which ‘'is designed to reach 
jjractically all schools. The hygienists have thfc status of special 
teachers and are ap|^inted by districts for service to schools 
within their respective borders. They giye prophylactic ^eat- 
ments to children in the first 4 grades and instruction in dental 
health, general health habits, and Vmtrition to all thex:hildren in 
the schools to which they arc assigned. Five fulhtime dentists 

•are employed also in the division, 




Health is an important subject in the curriculum. ■ These ' 

children are enrolled in the KauluweUt-School, 

■ 

■ The intermediate schools, of which there arc 17, are making 
definite adjustments to practical needs through a type of organi- 
zation which can ^ lx'st,dcscribcd as a modified 6-3-3 plan, and 
through a revised curriculum corresponding tt> and (pllcjwing up 
in principles and practices the activity program of the first 6 
elementary grades. Grade organization differs somewhat among 
these schools; 3 schools are organised to included elementary, 

3 junior high, and 3 senior high school grades; 4 schools to include f 
6 grades on the elementary and 4 on the secondary level; 2 schools, 

6 elementary and 3 secoYidary grades, and 8 schools either grades 

7 to 9 or 7 to 12, inclusive, on the .secondary level.” Of the 

. •• Ibid. 




which is directed by a supervisor. The dentists schedule .their 
time among schools according to enrollincnt. They are able to 
visit each school once a year or once in 1 years, according to 
local conditions. In addition to these publicly supported services 
there are self-supporting dental health units in a number of schools 
while the children in the schools of Honolulu are cared for by a ’ 
privately financed dental clinic. 



“iniermcdiaic” schbols, 9 include the 6 elementary as well as the 
intermccliale grades ip the same school plant, and at lcas^4 oflfer 
• some courses on the senior high school level. ' 

%The intermediate schools are of special importance in Hawaii 
since they are.tcrminal schools for approximately half the children, 
^cause of this situation the school system has made an earnest 
effort to “ bring the content of the variow fields of instritetidn-into 




carpentry and machine shop of the Kauai High School. 


the scope pf the pupil’s understanding.” Preparation for citjiten* 
ship, health, and ability, to make goocUtn ^me typje o^ productive 
labor are among the immediate objectives of the intermediate 
schools. These objectives, requiring curriculum adjustments, are 
in part to harmonize with modern ideas* concerning th> school’s 
responsibility tCKthe social order; and in part responsive to the 
particular situation in Hawaii whose industrial system defti^ds 
unskilled' and low-cost workers, almost wholly of the^^icultural 
variety. Schools which offer academic programs'^^gely or 
chie^ have not prdved successful in meeting the problent in 
Hawaii. Over a period of years labor has been imported from 
Europe and the Orient while the natives of the Islands, educated 
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. in ils school system, have been unable lo fu iiuo ilie prevailing 
, economic scheme. Both industry and educatifJi are making 
significant adjustments in the hope of* findint; a satisfactory 
solution to the problem indicated. 

The high schools gerjcrally include 3 ^ears of work, grades'! 0 to 
1 2, inclusive. A few carry a 4-year program, however. There 
are9regulaiFhigh schools wyh an enrollment of 6,036 pupils and, 



Pria tenners in the school garden flower contest. 

• " ” ■ 

in addition, 2 vocational high schools which offer technical voca- 
tional training. The combined enrollment of the 2 vocatioflal 
schools is 269. 

In Hawaii as elsewhere high-school enrollment has increased 
rapidly in the years since 1 920,* Between 1 921 and 1 928 the annual 
increase in enrollment was continuous, ^ginning with an increase 
of 14 percent in 1922 and reaching the peak with an increase of 
^21 percent in 1928. During the next 4 years the ^roihnent 
'greased as follows: 1927, 15 percent; 1930,12.7 percent; 1931, 
1.2 percent; 1932, 4.3 percet\t. Indications are that the last is 
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about the norma) rateio1>c expected in tlie future and that it wil 
.not again l>e ' necessary to provide for al)normal increases it 
secondary sch(x>l enrollment^ 

Buildings for high-school purpose's arc reasonably adequate 
The offering*- arc similar to high-school offerings on the main- 
land. English, the sucTil- studies, and physical education an 
' required throughout the high-school course, as is one course ii. 
laboratory science before graduation. Electives arc offered in 
vocational and prevocational subjects and in mathematics, lan- 
guages, music, and the sciences. .At least two elective course- 
must be chosen by each pupil each year.“ 

Education on the secondary level is open to “ all youth who have 
by habits of study, attitudes, andintcUectual ability demonstrated 
their fitness to profit by it, subject to the limits of available facili- 
ties." *’* Th^ublic high schools are organized primarily for tiu 
- ^ larger group of children whe will not enter the university. 

However, preparation for admission to the university is provided 
^ ^ also. The fundamental objectives of health, character training, 

and citizenship are stressed in the secondary schools. 

In the vocational high schools, ^^ses are ofl'ered in carp>entry. 
machine shop, auto mcchyiiCs, electricity, dressmaking, weaving. 


The Teachers . - • 

There arc 2,586 teachers in the public schools distributed among 
the three types of schools as follows: Elementary, IjM^intermc- 
diate, 406; high school, 258. The more recent repBs of the 
department of public instruction include information on types of 
certificates heW by the teachers rather than on their educational 
qualifications. According to the latest available data, those for 
1930 in the Biennial Report bf^hfc Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for that year, the educational training of i,652 teachers then 
in service is shown in the table on page 41. ^ 

• The present minimum requirement for certification for ele- 
mentary teachers entering the service is 2 years of training of 
higher gEgde; for high-school teachers, 4 years, or graduation 

« Data in preceding paragraphs accordiggjto 6iennial Report of the E>epar(- 
ment’of Public Instruction, 1931-'32. ^ ‘ 

Biennial Report. Op, cit. p. 3, 
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Kdiicational trainint( 

Numlx'r of 
teachers 

r<Tcent of 
teachers 

L('5is than hic^h>$chool training 


3. 30 

High-school graduates 

84 

3. r 
3. 21 ' 

1 vear l)Tvond ^igh school 


Normal graduates: 


! 

Territorial normal 

1. 38‘) 

32. 3*' i 

Mainland normals 

- ’ 2.S2 

9. 50 1 

Other normals 

1 - ♦ 

1 

. 04 ^ 

2 years Ix'yond high school (not normal) 

i 

2. 08 j 

•3 years Ix'yond high school (not normal) . 

1 

2. 04 
• 

(’ollegc or university graduates: 



I’nivcrsitv of Hawaii . 


3. 84 

, ^fainland college or university 

1 

4(T 

IS. .54 . ! 

Other ( oUegrs or universities 

'A V- ^ 

One-half ^ear or more graduate work. . . . 

s 

I 

1 

.19 1 

1 

' f CTF 

' 1 year or more graduate work 

1 


1 

I Holders of masters' degrees 


2. 30 i 

^ ^Holders of doctors’ degrees 

1 

1 

^ 1 
.*3.5 i 

1 

2. 652 

100.00 . 


i 

i 




from college. However, the departrhent of public instruction 
is “ now requiring as far as possible ” that teachers entering 
the systeYn as elementary teachers be graduates of a 4-year 
teachers college course and that incoming intermediate and-high- 
schooi ,t?:achers have a fifth year of trainihg. 

In recent years significant efforts have been under way to 
promote higher qualifications among teachers tl^ugh requiring 
higher entrance qualifications, through professional improvement 
in service, and through provision for t^^er participation in the 
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general administrative program. .According to a recent repori . 

' from one-half to three-fourths of all the teachers in the schoo. » 
• system were enrolled, at the time of its publication, in afternoon, 
and evening classes and in summer sessions. Preceding the salar . 
cuts now operative, each teacher wai expected tOrearn six credit > 
in educational courses during each 3-year period. 

Average annual salaries of teachers for 1P31-32 were: Elemen- 
^ .* tary, $1,633; intermediate, $1,771; high-school, $2,146. The sii- 

fjervising principals received from $3,920 to $4.1 10. Reductions 
in all groups are rcp>orted for 1933-34. % 

Other Educational Provisions 

A 

Supplementing the regular public-school system of elementary 
and secondary schools and under the direction of the department 
of public instruction the Territory maintains special classes ftr 
slow pDpils, opportunity classes for subnormal childferi, ahd a 
Territorial school for the deaf and blind. 

The special classes for slow pupils are established in the larger 
elementary and intermediate .schools. Practical courses are 
offered with emphasis on the manual arts, healtlii, oral English, 
''and citizenship The wdrk is adapted n> the tievelopment of 
such capacities as the pupils enrolled pos.sess. 

Opportunity clas.ses are organized for subnormal children who 
remain in the public .sch(K)ls. .Small'clas.ses in the home districts 
and one central school iTrc maintained. 

f 

The Territorial School Jur thi Deaf and Blind. — Children between 
^ * the ages of 6 and 16 who are deaf or blind and cannot be cared 

for in the regular public-school^cla.sses must, according to com- 
pulsory attendance laws, be sent by parents or g;uardians to the 
Territorial School for the Deaf and Blind. This law applies to , 
partially as well as totally deaf or blind persons. TTiey are 
required to attend throughout the regular school, year unless they 
*■ are excused by the sup>erinteiKj|e^nt of public instruction, or a judge 
of the circuit court, or are recemag skilled private instruction. 

’ A part-time physician and a ^pident nurse look after the 
children’s health. In 1932, 90 pupils \verc enrolled of whom 
^ 69 were classified as deaf and 2t as blind. 

% 
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The University of Hawaii 

Public higher education' in Hawaii dates from 1907 when a 
icdCrally aided land-grant college was established. 1 1 was known 
pts the College of Hawaii and enjoyed from its establishment the 
l)enefits of the subsidies under the Morril Act of 1890 and the 
\elson amendment. In' 1919 the Territorial legislature enacted 
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a bill creating the University of Hawaii on ttie foundation laid 
by the college. There arc no .private institutions, of higher 
education in Hawaii and in 1931 the Territorial Normal School 
was combined with the university as the^teachets college of the 
university offering courses for the preparation of both elementary ^ 
and seem^ary teachers. The University of Haw.aii presents the 
unique sUtfeiion of being the one higher institution in a political 
subdivision of considerable size and * population isolated geo- ' 
graphically from the rest of the world by broad ocean V^^ers. 

. The act creating the university creates a college of arts and 
sciences and provides for the incorporation into the university 





of such other departments as may from time to time be estab - 
lishcd. The university is governed by a board of regents coni-. 
^X)sed of 7 members of which the president of the university i > 
one. He acts as secretary to the' board. Enrollment has in 
creased from approximately 166 in 1920 to 1,092 graduate afu! 
undergraduate students and 396 part-time students in 1930-31 
The university is supported frojp Tcr^^Uoriat appropriation-. 
Federal funds, and students fees. Total expenditures for 1 930-3 1 
from all three sources approximate $667,131. 

Some Special Problems in Education 

The unique situations concerneid with the population and with 
the economic resources and conditions which prevail in Hawaii 
have quite naturally led to unusual problems for the schools to 
solve. The first serious problem following annexation was one of 
providing^school facilities for a rapidly and quite suddenly in- 
creasing school population. While plantation laborers were being 
brought in in such large numbers, from the Orient especially, to 
satisfy the pressing demand for labor with which to develop 
Hawaii’s rich agricultural resources, emphasis was on that im- 
mediate objective. It was an adult, chiefly male, population, 
of productive age and for some years involved no^ immediately ■ 
pressing problem in education.. It waa.^ly when the inevitable 
happened and the children of these large numbers of laborers 
reached school age, as thoiAands did at about the same time, and 
the school system was forced to meet a demand for facilities quite 
disproportionate to its ability,' judged by established precedent, 
that th>^ignificance of the situation which had been developing 
was recognized and provisions for ultimately meeting it were 
initiated. As indicated elsewhere in this document the crux of 
the situatiorr has now passed and the normal increase which may 
be expected from’ now on, has set in. In the meantime, however, 
crowded classrooms and the resulting abnormal pupil-teacher re- 
lationship aggravated by a variety of racial and language differ- 
ences which make teaching difficult even urider^Qrmal conditions 
resulted in some serious problems concerned with retardation, 
retention, in school, quality of instruction, ^etc., from which* the 
system is not yet wholly free. ^ 




Social and economic adjustment has offered another source of 
problems in public education. Even preceding the sCirvey of 
education in Hawaii made in 1919 it was recognized that occu- 
pational needs and opportunities centered about plantation in- - 
dustries, pardcularly growing and miiling of the sugar cane and 
the grovying and canning of pineapples. The need then as now 
is for unskilled labor, and opportunities for pKJsitions congjenial 
;o youth who have completed the elementary and secondary 
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schools are few. The survey discussed at length the.se needs and 
called attention to the occupational opportunities which existed 
or could be developed. Attention was call|:d to the survey com- 
I • .^mittee’s belief thart a school program limited to the usual aca- 
demic subjects would “ignore almost entirely the very heart of 
I the life work of the Islands.” Suggestions concerning desirable 
adaptations in the school program were made in the survey 
report and differences between the situations and consequent edu- 
cational needs in Hawaii and on the mainland w'ere pointed out. 

In 1930 the acuteness of the situation was recognized by civil 
' as well as education officials and an advisory committee to study 
education and industry was appointed by the Governor. Assisted 
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by Dr. Charles A. Prosser, specialist in vocational education, ant 
in cooperation with the legislative committee on education, th< 
commiuee made an extensive study and reported its finding^ 
in a volume of substantial size and practical importance.^’ Om 
of the purposes of tlic study was to examine into the then existing 
relationships between schools and industry and to find if possibit 
a means of better coordination between the industrial needs ol 
the Islands and the school program. The committee' found a 
“laudable effort to adapt the curriculum to the . abilities ol 
pupils and to direct them into studies and work best suited to 
them” but report^ that “no suitable procedure had been de- 
vised for making the.se efforts effective.” They found that par- 
ents relied on the hope that their children would reach a higher 
place socially and a better position economically merely bv 
spending years in school' and that the “continuation and exten- 
sion of the scheme of schooling found would lead great numbers 
of youth to build up ambitions and aspirations predestined to 
frustration.” This comTnittee made extensive recommendations 
concerned \vilh reorganization of the administrative set-up of the 
sch(M)l systu^B^ well as of the .school prygram it.scif. 

The sch(^B responsibility for the acquisition of facility in tlie 
use of correct English offers a continuing succession of tcachini,' 
problems. Language difficulties arc not corifincd to those which 
teachers meet when children hear and use one foreign language 
only in their out-of-school hours. Normally, expcclcd teaching 
problems arc aggravated and complicated in Hawaii by the 
diversity of languages and of racial mixtures which prevail, often 
leading to the u.sc of two different foreign languages in the home, 
a^wcll as by the more or less common u.sc of pidgin English which 
children hear and u.sc on the street and on the playground. It is 
only during school hours'that many Hawaiian children have the 
opf)ortunity to gain facility in. English or are encoiyagcd to use 
it at all. At the present time the schools are seeking increased 
progress in the direction of improving their pupils’ use of English 
through added efforts and improved methods in school, and 
through more and better cooperation of the parents and the 
community in promoting the use of English outside of school 
hours and off .school grounds. 

^ Survey of schools. and industry in Hawaii. Op. cit* m 
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The difficulties which are encountered in teaching Englisli in 
the Hawaiian schools may be judged somewhat by a considera- 
tion of the variety of nations and races represented in the school 
population and the consequewt varfety of languages used in the 
If^mes and elsewhere. Table 7 shows the percentage of children 
of each nationality or race making up the school population. 


Table 7 * Race Percentages of the Public-School Population ' 

[Fust !2 Grades) - ^ 




Percentage of total distribution.s 

1 

1 

1 

Rate 

1 

; 'Terri- 

Kauai 

1 Oahu 

\laiii 

Ha- 

Rural 

Huiiu- ^ 


lory 

1 

> 


waii 

Oahu 


Hawaiian 

4.5 

1 

3.6 

3.5 

6. 3 

6, 1 

2.7 

3.7 

Part Hawaiian . 

10.3 

8.5 

10.8 

11.6 

9.0 

. 5.9 

12,5 

Portuguese 

8.2 

10.2 

7.3 

9.4 

8.6 

4.8 

8. 3 

Puerto Rican . . . 

1.6 

2.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

1.3 

1. 3 

Spanish 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.2 

. 3 

.4 

. . 4 

Other Caucasian 

3.9 

\.1 

5.9 

1.5 

1.6 

4.9 

6. 3 

Chinese 

9.0 

V 

14.2 

2. 7 

3.0 

4. 5 

17.6 

Jap>an«e 

54. 1 

5/6 

48.3 

58. 7 

63.0 

60.0 

44. 1 

Korean 

2.4 

1..5 

3.1 

1. 3 

1.8 

4.3 

2.7 

Filipino. 

4.6 • 

7.3 

4. 1 

5.7 

3.9 

10.6 

1. 8 

All others 

1.0 

1.3 

1. 1 

1.0 

. 9 

.6 

1. 3 

Total . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100 . 0 j 

100.0 

100.0 

* Livesay^ Thayne M. A study of public education in Hawaii; with special 

reference to the pupil population. Honolulu^ Hawaii^ Unimsity of Hawaii^ 


There arc, however, many pertinent problems for which the 
schools seek satisfactory solutions, as well as the language problem, 
though its significance is not confined to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The importance of facility in the use of a common tongue 
an integrating factor is at least equally significant. 


f 




Problems of Equitahility an^ Efficiency 

The organization for the administration and support of publi 
schools in Hawaii is designed to promote equitahility in educa 
tional offerings throughout the Territory. To a marked degree 
, this objective has been realized. Especially has the Territot 
avoided discrimination based on locality, as between urban atn' 
rural, for example, a practice prevalent in so many of our State- 
Throughout the Territory children, whether in sparselv s<*ttlei! 
regions or in more fav«irt‘d and more populous cepters, enjo\ 
substantial equality in educational offerings. Im lielectidn (j| 
qualified teachers for specific positions, in .salaries paid and quali- 
fications exacted, there is no discrimination. Terms are of th'' 
same length, buildings and teaching equipment are equally well 
prttvided throughout, curriculum adaptations are as intelligenth 
made, and supervision is in some areas more adequate in rural 
than urban areas. Basically, _tljerefore, the system itself i\ 
democratic. 

Developments arising in part from a false idea of economy in 
school management^ in part inherent in realizing democracy in 
education, in a situation of unusual difficulties, Itave in some 
instances thwarted the realization of full equitahility \yhich the 
organization is designed to insure. Certain Tetrcnchmenis 
initiated as depression economies are having serious effects on 
school ffficiency and equitahility. 

In the biennial report of the Department of Public Instruction 
for 1933-34 attention is called to the^growing tendency to plaice 
much of the cost of education on individuals rather than on the 
Territory itself. Tuition charges are exacted in intermediate and 
high-school grades. The extent to which this policy militates 
against equitahility of educational o|3p>ortunities atnong the chil- 
dren of the Territory cannot be stated with the information now 
available. A study of 232 pupils who had dropped out of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in four selected schools to ascer- 
tain the reasons why they dropped out, reported in the 1933-34 
biennium, indicates that financial reasons accounted for not 
returning to school in approximately one-third of the cases 
studied. No doubt the money necessary to provide for fee.s, 
tuition, and book rentals was an important consideration in the* 
financial inability of these children to continue in school. Indi- 



idual pupils and their families furnished approximately 
;.<Tcent of the total igovernmental expenditures for schools. The 
amount collected in the school year 1933-34 from this source 
vvdsS357,271.4« V 


It seems probable that the practice of exacting tuition has an 
important influence on secondary school enrollment. Data cited 
- in the biennial report of the Department of Pul>Hc Instruction to 
which reTerence is made, show that while .slightly over 17 percent 
of all pupils of high-school age are enrolled for the United States 
.IS a whole, 1 1 percent are enrolled rn Hawaii* Three and five- 
teifths percent of the total population are enrolled in Vigh school' 
in the United States as a whole; 2.2 percent in Hawaii. 

..Another factor influencing high-school enrollment is found in 
the policy enforced during recent years of passing on to secondary 
school selected students only from the eighth end>ninth year 
classes. This particular kind of elimination of an indefinite 
number of children each year based on **administrative decree'^ 
would seem inevitably 1b result in injustice to and discrimination 
against many children. The poiicy 4^ certainly not in accord 
with principles of modern education nor in line with the growing 
tendency to provide the type of education suited to the retention 
of all children in school until they find their places in the economic 
world. This \yhole policy and its eflects are now under review 
by the present administration. Its discontinuance seems an early 
possibility. 4n regard to this situation the latest report ofuhe 
Department of Public Instruction makes this statement: “Social^ 
well being of the community means that all normal children be 
permitted to continue in school until such time as they enter 
regularly upon employment. It is recognized that in many, 
instances the best interests pf the child will be served by encour- 
aging him to leave school to go to work. Such cases should be 
handled on the basis of individual -guidance rather than by 
blanket rule.” 

While the To^tory of Hawaii is reasonably generous in provide 
ing equipment and teaching materials, its legislature htis not as 
yet provided free textbooks. Recently there has been installed a 

Biennial Report, Department of Public Instruction, Hawaii, 1933 . 14 . 
Honolulu, Hawaii, The Department. 


very successful system of providing books which haS many of ih 
advantages that usually accompany provision of free textbook* 
'Books, in adequate number, text and supplementary', are put 
chcised with Territorial funds and.distrihuted.apFtdng^ schools an^ 
classes according to needs. Children throughout the systen 
elementary and secondary, pay a rental fee^or the books they us* 
The fee varies among grades according to the number andvalu' 
of the books provided. The system is conducted in such a \va\ 
as to be self-supporting. .\s a result children throughout th< 
l erritory are supplied with an abundance of reading and refei- 
ence material not generally found in schools in which they miw 
annually purchase new lx)oks for the grade in which th^y an 
enrolled.' While the cost is a hardship on stnne childrea as ioin- 
. pared with free textbooks, it is said to Ik* considerably less than 
outright purchase. ^ 

The centralized school system results, as would be exp>ccted, in 
a well-organized plan for locating schools on strategically selected 
sites, and in brin^g together children in reasonably large groups 
from the point of vi^^v of social and educational objectives. Then- 
are few small schools in the Territory. * Of a total of 183 schcxjl 
buildings, only 9 are one-teacher schools; 11, two-teacher, and 
6, three-teacher schools. Sixty-seven school buildings, 37 percent 
of the total number, employ 17 -or more teachers aind provide ^ 
principal who devotes full time to administrative and sup»ervisory 
duties. 0 

The formation of centralized school attendaiice units in rural 
areas in continental United States usually presupp>oses provision 
of adequate transportation facilities for the children at public 
expense. One of the “t^eakpesses of Hawaii's school system is its 
lack of adequate transportation. Many childreiwnust walk long 
distances to school and spend an unduly long d^y away from home 
either at school or on the road to and from school. A recent study, 
to which attention is called in the 1933-34 biennial report of the- 
Department of Public Instruction, sho^ that 2,128 dementary 
and 2,289 high-school pupils, exclusive of those transported at- 
public expense, travel (usually walj^) at least 4 miles each way 
daily to attend school. Many travel 8 or 10 miles. 

The laick of transportation accounts in part for the common ex- ' 
perience as one travels the roads in rural districts of meeting 
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< lildrcn apparently on their way home from school at 5 o'cIckIc 
- r later in the afternoon. Schools in the Territory open at,8 in 
' morning or earlier. Work in the cane fields begins very early 
ill the morning and many children, especially ‘those whose mothers 
uork, rise as early as 4:30 or 5 » o’clock. The long school dav, 
.iitgravated by the long .distances traveled by at least the 4,000 
. hildren studied, offers a serious handicap to the health and school 
progress of many children. Transportation at public expense 
would relieve the situation though it would not fully solve the 
problen^ 


TIte Language &hook 

. Oriental language schools have been maintained in Hawaii over 
a long period of years so far weathering the storm of much criticism 
and at times.definite ‘efforts to abolish them. The enrollment in 
December 1934, was 44,500, largely childKn of Japanese parent- 
age. ^The language schools are tuition schools, offering instruc- 
tion in~both elementary’and secondary grades. Their purjxtse is 
that of acquainting children with the language, culture, and cus- 
toms of the homeland. Generally the schools are located near 
the public schools; children go to them directly after the public 
schools close for instruction of 1^ hours or longer varying ac- 
cording to subjects studied and age and grade of the children 
attending. ^ 

The effects of attendance at oriental language schools on the 
children’s health and educational progress is a matter of much 
discussion in Hawaii. One of these effects— the prolongation of 
the child’s school day, may be an adverse one on health, especially 
the Health gC young and delicate children. l”he rest |)eriod com- 
mon in thc,pgj3lic schools is probably an outcome of the fact that 
so high a percentage of the (jpblic-school children attend also the 
language schools. It is one effort to allay the evils of an over-long 
school day. 

Educational implications of attendance at the oriental language 
schools arc concerned chiefly. with their effects on the children’s 

* General Practices, Menus, and Recipes for the Cafeterias of tlje Public 
Schools. Honolulu, Hawaii, Department of Public Instruction, Division of 
Vocational Education. January 1936. 
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ability to acquire a sufficient knowledge of English in the rai v 

school yt^ars to enable them progress through the gjjfides of t' r 

public schools at the normal rate.. Excessive retar^tion is r 

pensive to the individual concerned, to the ^hool group of \vhii h 

he is a member, and to the school system. There is also a rath r 

prevalent opinion in Hawaii that assimilation into Amerip, n 

culture is postponed for the children who attend the language 

schools: ' ' ' 

« 

Ability to use a second language (in this case chie^y JapancM ) 
is a generally acknowledged asset. Questions raided in Hawaii 
a« not concerned so much \vith the acquisition of the language as 
with the way in which and the period of the child’s life at whic h 
it acquired. The possibility and desirability of teaching the 
oriental languages as special subjects in the interthediatc and 
secondary grades of the public schools rather than in special. 
language schools as now organized and conducted have been con- 
sidcred but not tried out. Such a plan would .be'in line .tfiih 
practice followed in teaching foreign languages ih'public-schonl 
systems elsewhere injthe United States. The relative values of ilie 
two methods have not been studied. In view of the whole situa- 
tion involved in the maintenance of the schools and their cflPccis • 
on the children attending and on the, public-school programs, a ' 
thorough study of the problems involved, results of which could 
be made widely available, would seem desirable. . Ijt. might set 
at rest controversial questions which are disturbing to. normal 
educational progress and which doubtless react to the detriment 

of the children whose welfare is after all the important considera^ 

^ 

The language situation has ot^serious aspects, among them 
Jhe probability that English-spel^ing children profit less by the 
school program than they wmild normally becau^ of the slower 
development of their non-Englfsh-speaking classmates, and their 
tenancy to acquire habits of incorrect pronunciation and inflec- 
‘tioi^om constant association with the bilingual children who 
predominate in numbers in the public schools. As ond means of 
mitigating these evils a . number of schopls known as stai^dard or 
English sigpdard schools have been established^ admission to 
which is determined' on thedbasis of a test in ability to the - 
•English language. Segregation of schools on a racial bLis is 
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not an accepted policy of the school system. Yet, as would Ik- 
expected, the practice indicated has some 'of the implications of 
M ^regatioD and as such offers another critici.sin for the schools to 
ifiect. Perhaps the most hopeful factor, jn the situation is the 
expectation which seems to be based on similar experience else- 
u here^ that both types of schools— the oriental language and 
hnglish standard schools will eventually* become unnecessary 
and consequently be eliminated naturally as ihc'coming genera- ■ 
uons become better assimilated into Hawaiian life and questions 
growing out of language difficulties arc less serious. 

Education for Social Efficiency 

Throughout the United States, training for social efficiency is 
a fundamental objective of the \^ol program. Generally 
speaking, it is attacked in public school^on the continent both 
directly and indirectly. _ Direct' and indirect methods arc fol- 
lowed also in Hawaii, where the objective is at least as significant 
and difficult of achievement. Probably' 'even more definite 
emphasis on direct instruction as well as more and more varied 
adjustments in the regular program, all specifically adapted to* 
the Hawaiian situation, are essential. The heterogeneity of the 
population as a whole and the predominance «of y^Oung people of 
oriental batk^ound and parentage whose culture and traditions 
differ widely from those prevailing in the United States, generally 
aggravated by the fact.that the non-American group is as a wh'^e 
underprivileged econoipicaily, have been explained elsewhere 
in this bulletin, and n.ced only to be referred to here. 

Reference ha^jjecn made also to continuing adjustments in 
the ..school curriculum under way; to changes in regulations 
governing progress through the various^ school levels; to efforts 
to solve the language problem;' and to' emphasis on the “prac- 
tical , meaning thereby, special provision for consideration in 
the school program to local conditions ^d economic needs, all 
directed toward social ends.* v ^ 

Throughout the system efforts of different kinds were observed 
tp' utilize opportunitieyoherent naturally and regularly in the 
school program towar^^e achievement of, social objectives. 
The conduct and management of the school c^cterias offers per- 
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haps the-b^t example since they are widely distributed throu^] 1 
out the'^ IsltUids and there is consijlerable unity among them- . i 
general procedures and objectives. 

Cafeterias as they function in Hawaiian .schools are direcu 1 
toward the promotion of better standards of living, gradual ar. l 
natural adjustment to American social usages, improvement uv -- 
health habits, consciousness of the importance of home anil 
community sanitation', participation and cooperation in con.- 
mon tasks and responsibilities, and the like. These and othi r. 
.general objectives are achieved in’real and practical life situ..- 
tions with little apparent impositbh of' the learning aspects nH 
the children concerned. •* 

The primary purpose of the school cafeterias as stated by the 
Department of Public Instruction®' is that of’ promoting tlte 
health of the children through serving attractive well-balanced 
. meals at a price they can afiford. The supplementary purposes 
enumerated in the manual scem-of at least equal significance in"' 
the school program, such as the develppment of a sense of respon- 
sibility, development of the realization oEth? need for and satis- 
faction in rendering service, training in planning and organiza- • 
tion for cooperative work,^nd utilizatidn of opportunities for' 
a^ual practice in common social mages. “Through the lunch 
service, when properly and completely carried on, the child of 
foreign parentage has opportunity for constant practice of simple 
customs and ordinary social procedures so important in the 
everyday future life of, the child. Th'is is brought about in a 
natural way, and the child forms basic habits of these common 
usages by constant practice. Some of these social customs arc; 
(1) Washing hands before eating; (2) sitting at a table jor desk 
and eating slowly and in an orderly njatifier; (3) e,ngs 4 ging in 
, conversation of a pleasant mature^ during mealtime; ^4) proper 
use of tableware and simple table manners,^.and, courtesy at 
mealtime.”®* , . 

Some upusual features characterize' vhe school cafeterias. The * 
manager is a member olLthc school faculty paid in part from 
regular Territorial sal^ funds and in part from the proceeds of 

*• General Practices/ Menus, and Recipes for the Cafeterias of the .Public 
Schools. Honolulu, Hawaii, De|>artment of Public Instrtictien, Division of vr< 
l^ocational Education. January 1936; 

« Ibid. 
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<!.e cafeteria. Foods are served at a low cost, yet menus are 
attractive, balanced, and nourishing. They include foods which 
tite chUdren like, which are cojpmon in local markets, adapted 
to* the taste and financial status of the people of the local com- 
munity and which are in harmony with the health and education 
• olijeaives of the school program of which the cafeteria functions 
as an integral part. ' 

The cafeterias are self-supporting and frequently the proceeds are- 
sufficient to provide luncheons for children who cannot afford t«> 
purchase them as well as special equipment not regularly sup- 
"phed for the cafeteria kitchens or for the dining r^ms. 

Luncheon consisting of a main dish is serv ed in all schools at a 
cost of 5 cents or less; supplementary dishes cost 1 cent. These 
iLsuflly include a dish adapted to supplement what sortie children 
bring from home, as well as something suitable for a midmornine 
luriche«n for undernourished children or for those who come to 
sqhool without breakfast. Milk or chocolate are among the 
l“C#nt dishes commonly served. 

The 5-cent or lower priced meal is characterized by the De- 
partment of Education a[s the one most .satisfactory. This meal ’ 
"should consist of a substantial main dish, preferably with meat 
or fish flavor in small quantities, a starchy vegetable,' a green 
succulent vegetable (one-fourth pound daily for each child) a 
whole slice of bread and butter, and the addition of an occasional 
fruit or sweet.” Health buUding foods and completely balanced 

believed essential, especially since in many cases it is 
the child’s major food for the day.® * 

The cafeterias ar? busiriesslike in management and the work for 
. w^h pupils are responsible is well systematized. The children 
woa in groups of three or more depending on the duties assigned 
and the number of persons to be served. The following commit- 
tees are suggested as the probable minimum by the Department 
ofPubhc Instruction: Group 1, Food Preparation. Duties are coiW 
cemed with preparing fooeft for cooking, tending to the cooking, 
and helping with the cleaning up later. Group 2, Sernce. Pre- 
pare luncheon pavUion and tables and tend to the serving of the 
uncheon. Group 3, Sanitation. This group prepares the cafeteria, 
tees that floo rs are cIcm, washes dishes, and helps with the prep- * 


» Ibid. 
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araiion of ilu* ftx>ds. In'ihy, larger schools or those in which i 
ureatcr variety of foods are served, additional groups are sul- 
gested such as sandwich groups, salad groups, dessert groups 
Each group has a leade.r responsilile for the ^oup assignmcn- 
In 1935-36, school cafeterias were in operation in 137 schools- ■ 
almost three-fourths of thq total number. More than 35,0(t" 
children were served with “main meals*' at 5 cents or less and 
several thousand “supplementary dishes" were .served in addition. 

The^scluxd i>rganization furnishes other opportunities for soci.il 
training which are utilized widely in Hawaiian schools. Task^ 
concerned with .sc1kh)1 housekeeping such as assuming responsi- 
bility for leaving the rooins clean at the close of school; for up- 
keep and care of the playgrounds and conduct of play period'; 
for certain a.ssigned community activities, have real possiljilitic-s 
when prop>erly utilized toward achieving objectives -of good 
citizenship training. A number oY schools, esp>ecially imermedi- 
atc and secondary sch(H)ls, have developed student government 
activities to a marked degree of efficiency. In these schools 
student councils, class 'am^ special purpose groups, assume prac- 
tically full responsibility for many functions corfeerned with 
student conduct and morale; conduct and care of school grounds, 
including playgrounds; student, school, and community welfare 
activities; medical care and hospitalization of needy students; and 
othfr important functions ctmetTned with school and studetit 
government. 

» The territory-wide school health program to which attention is. 
called elsewhere in this bu*lletin is supplemented by such special • 
services as the following: Provision for at Ig^t one physical 
examination for all children tyhen they enter school; a vision 
testing program for all children in^e third and fourth grades 
repeated in the seventh grade ; tubci^in tests with X-ray service 
when necessary with, an accompanying tuberculosis education 
program as a follow-up .measure; and wide provision for rest'*^ 
classes. • • 

/ 
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